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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


“The Prize Essays on thé Post-Biblical History of the Jews handsomely 
hound in cloth and gold lettered, are now published, price 5s. 


The Essays can be had of our various agents, at the Jewish Chronicle | 
Office, 24, Houndsditch, and of all Booksellers. | 


The following is the List of Subscribers received during the present week, but 
which came too late for printing with the Essays | 
A Friend (per Miss Moses, Artillery-place) ; H. Hyman (Plymouth). 
Subsccribers to the Essays residing at the undermentioned places are 
requested to appoint a friend or agent in London to receive their copies, to 
avoid the heavy expense of postage or carriege:—Abergavenny, Bangor, 
Canterbury, Cardiff, Dublin, Falmouth, Glasgow, Hereford, Lancaster, | 
Leicester, Newcastle, Newport, Norwich, Pontypool, Plymouth, Ramsgate, 
Shrewsbury, Southampton, and Sunderland. 


PRIZE ESSAYS FOR YOUTH. 
The proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle, wishing to promote the desire 
for Biblical knowledge, which he is convinced pervades the youth of the 
present generation, offers as prizes, ‘‘ Bartlett's Forty Days in the 
Desert on the Track of the Israelites,” for the best. Essay; .and- Steinite’s 
“Life of King Alfred the Great,” (the latter handed us for the purpose 
ly Mr. A. B. Davis, of Greek-street, Soho), for the second best Essay, 
to be competed for by parties not more than eighteen years of age, on the 
| following subject :— | 
“The Life of Absalom—an example of filial disobedience.” 


The accepted Essays will be printed in the Jewish Chronicle, and ought not 
to take up more space than two columns of our Journal. — | | 
The Essays must be forwarded to the proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle 
on or before the lst of March next.. Each Essay must be accompanied 
by a letter containing real name and address, having outside an initial or 
motto to correspond uth the same on the Essay. The Essays must be 
legibly written, and on one side of the paper only. Both prizes are 
excellent books, and handsomely bound. | 


THE NEW REFORM BILL AND THE JEWS. 
Tue New Reform Bill, with which Lord John Russell opened the present 

session of Parliament—and which his resignation has consigned to at all 

events temporary oblivion — contains one clause which goes far to 
divest the long-pending decision of the judges, with regard to the penal- 
les incurred by Alderman Salomons, of the public interest which it has 
hitherto commanded. For whether that decision be in favour of the 


member for Greenwich, or against him, it will in its turn have to yield 
before the dictum of the House, when the clause of the bill relating to 
the change of the oath comes on for discussion. Without entering upon 
the merits or demerits of the New Reform Bill, which has awakened as | 
Violent a storm of opposition in some quarters as it has met with a 
hearty welcome in others, we may be permitted to give an opinion upon 


8 point at least, since it is one which has been especially framed for | 


our benefit, to relieve us of those disabilities which have so unfairly 
Pressed upon us for many centuries past. And though it may perhaps 
‘ppear a work of supererogation to canvass the merits of a measure 
“hose fate is now postponed to an indefinite period, yet in truth it is not 
0; for any plan which embraces a scheme of national reform is sure to 
‘alist the sympathies of the nation to such a degree, as to render its 
enewed agitation a matter of certainty. And the late Premier is too 
‘ound a Parliamentary tactician, and too clever a leader in opposition, 
i to know the value of a’ good cry,” and not to make the most of it: 
‘ though he declined to run the risk of going out of office upon this. 
iestion, still the probability is, that it will form the chief basis of his | 
of a renewed lease of power. - | kon 

he able arguments of the counsel, both for the plaintiff and the 
endant, in the case of “ Miller versus Salomons,” show us in how 
& compass the whole question at issue really lies. It is, indeed, 


* dispute about words; and even those most violently opposed to || 


our admission into Parliament, are compelled to confess that we are ex- 
| cluded from it by accident, and that the oath which we conscientiously 
refuse to take was imposed in a very different sense, and without any 


reference whatever to us. If the decision of the judges be for us, it 


| will be in so far satisfactory as it will prove that the elected members 


of our faith have hitherto been restrained from making use of their 
newly-acquired privileges by the highest and most concientious motives 


| alone. If, on the other hand, the balance of the law incline against us, 
| the effect of the veto will be but a very temporary exclusion from Parlia- 


ment, since no legal quibble, however ancient, and with whatever respect 
it may be regarded by scholastic disputants, can stand against the voice 
of the nation, which has repeatedly pronounced its verdict in our favour. 
But in whatever manner the question be decided, it must be the unani- 
mous opinion of all most deeply interested in its solution, that it will be 


{| far more honourable to us as a body, and at the same time far better | 


befitting the dignity of the British Parliament, that we should owe our 
admission into its ranks to its own solemn enactment, rather than 
any legal argument extra muros. . We therefore hail with pleasure the — 


clause in the New Reform Bill relative to the oath, as the most just, 
the most prompt, and the best adapted ‘means of. solving this jong- | 


Our readers are all aware that Jews have hitherto been excluded 
from taking their seats in the House of Commons by the impossibility - 
of their taking the oaths “on the faith of a Christian: by the new 
clause, of which we subjoin a copy, for the benefit of those who have 
not seen a draft of the bill, these words.are abolished. The following 
is the tenour of the proposed oath :— 


‘“ T, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and will defend — 
her to the utmost of my power against all conspiracies and attempts 


whatever which shall be made against her person, crown, or dignity; 
and I will do my utmost endeavours to disclose and make known to 


Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous con- . 


|| Spiracies which may be formed against her or them; and I do faithfully 


promise to maintain, support and defend, to the utmost of my power, 
the succession of the crown, which succession, by an act intituled ‘ An 
Act for the further limitation of the Crown, and better securing the 
rights and liberties of the subject,’ is and stands limited to the Princess 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 


_testants; hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or alte- 


giance unto any other person claiming or pretending a right to the 


crown of this realm; and I do further declare that it is not an article of 


my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, that 
princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any other autho- 


rity of the see of Rome, may be deposed by their subjects or by any 


person whatsoever; and I do declare that I do not believe that the 


will strain every 
——, to discharge the 


Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, person, state or 
potentate, hath or ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within this 
realm ; and I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare, that I do make this declaration and every part thereof in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever. So help me God.” 
We have given the form of the oath in its entirety, to show that there 
is nothing whatever, either in the wording or the signification, to which 
the most scrupulously conscientious Israelite can object ; while, at the 
| same time, it is fully as solemn and binding as the one it is intended to 
supersede. With the frivolous objection raised in some quarters, that a : 
new form of oath is out of place in a reform bill, we are not disposed to 
cavil ; merely remarking, that a measure which proposes to create new ‘ 
qualifications and new boroughs, can sag | not be said to step out of 
its way in submitting a new test for those who are to represent them. 
We fervently trust that this bill may at no very distant period become 
the law of the land, being firmly convinced that the Jews will vever 
betray the trust reposed in their hands, and 
nerve to render themselyes in every way 
arduous and important duties which will de | 
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«“ MOSHEH, THE MODEL OF EVERY RABBI.” 
We have been favoured with a copy of the inaugural sermon of the 
Rev. Dr. S. M. Schiller-Szinessy, bearing the above title, delivered in 
the Halliwell-street Synagogue, Manchester, on Sabbath ®3, 5612 
(31st January, 1852), on the important occasion of his inauguration as 


Local Rabbi, and published by the wardens of the congregation, from — 


which we give the following portion :— 


Mosheh should be the model for every Rabbi;— 


Because of the sublimity of his conduct through life. All that can 
be conceived to be great and noble in the life of a religious teacher, 
Mosheh possessed in the highest degree. J’irst of all, unrivalled modesty, 


Sy wes $20 wy wm “ The man Mosheh 


was very meck, above all men who were upon the face of the earth” 
(Numb. xii. 3). Though he must have had full consciousness of his 


own worth, since he knew that the Lord could not have conferred so | 


eminent an office upon one who was without suitable merit, yet he was 
so modest, so little jealous of the honour due to his dignity, that it Js 
much to be wished that many a spiritual teacher in our days should 
possess the thousandth part of Mosheh’s modesty (Numb, xi. 26—29). 
Secondly, indefatigable perseverance and patience were his attributes. 
‘‘ And it came to pass on the morrow, that Mosheh sat to judge the 
people; and the people stood by Mosheh from the morning unto the 
evening” (Exod. xviii.13), Not anxious for the satisiaction of his 
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bodily wants, he joyfully gave his time to the instruction of his people; ] 


and yielded only to the most impressive remonstrances of his father-in- 
law, when he was convinced that it was for the benefit of the people to 
appoint “rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and 
rulers of tens’ (ibid. 24, 25). 
sacrificing love. In spite of the murmurirg of the people, forgetful of 
-, all the wonders which he wrought before their eyes; in spite of his 


reasonable fear that they were almost ready to stone him (ibid. xvii. | 
4); yet when they had committed the abominable sin of making a 


go'den calf for their god, and the Almighty was about to extirpate 
- them, he besought the Lord in a manner most deeply affecting, NY’N ON 
FANS WS IMD PN “ lf Thou wilt forgive their 


sin, well; and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book, which — 


Thou hast written” (ibid, xxxii. 32). ‘For all these reasons, then, my 
friends, should Mosheh be the model for every Rabbi. 

Now, if Mosheh appears to us.in colours so glowing, if he excels all by 

his superiority in doctrine and in life, there naturally arises the question 


—IHlow can Mosheh be the model for every Rabbi? Can any Rabbi — 


ever realise such an ideal? ‘True, there ean never be a Rabbi who 
shall equal this lofty model, Ty DP NDI There 
arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Mosheh’’ (Deut. xxxiv. 10). 
But to strive to acquire as mych as possible of such excellence is the duty 
of every Rabbi. And he may accomplish much good for those entrusted 
to his care, and bestow many benefits upon them, by considering—_ 

(a) ne SX “A WN that “the Lord spake unto Mosheh.” ‘The 
commandments which Mosheh enjoined to the people were not his own, 
not inventions of his brain, but they were words of God; and, in like 


But that which exceeds all, is his self-— 


- manner, the commandments which the Rabbi enjoins must not be inven- | 


tions of his own brain, but the words of God. Whatever care is to be 
taken that the Rabbi of our times shall be an enlightened, an accom- 
plished, a scientific man, a man keeping pace with the most recent inves- 
tigations and discoveries in every department of knowledge—yet must 


he be far from employing his enlightenment, his accomplishments, and — 


his science erroneously, as a weapon against the religion of lis fathers ; 
on the contrary, he should employ them wisely, in the service of religion, 
for its extension and glory. And this, indeed, is easy enough for him, 
as the Jewish religion, examined in the light of true science not only 
can lose nothing, but, on the contrary, must gain; as all the doctrines 
of the Jewish religion have not merely nothing to fear from reason, but 
draw from it their greatest strength and support. ; 
Striving to acquire as much as possible of the excellence of Mosheh, 
the Rabbi may accomplish much good for those entrusted to 
and bestow many benefits upon them, by considering— 


(db) bx that “the Lord spake unto Mosheh.” Wh 


his care, 


did God speak to Mosheh? Our sages say, because the Lord had first 


tried him, and had found that his tenderness for such as were entrusted 
_ to his care was very great. When he tended his father-in-law’s sheep, 
one of them happening to strav, he sought it, and finding it reposing in 
weariness near a well, he, full of compassion, pressed it to his bosom, 
Sw ONY AMS (JM) JD D3) Ww Then the Holy One (blessed 
be His name!) said, Thou hast had compassion in tending the flocks of 
_ one who is flesh and blood: as thou livest, thou shalt lead my flock— 
Israel” (M. Rabba, Exod. ii.). And such should also be the Rabbi's 
love for his congregation; it must have no limit. At the sacrifice of 
his own welfare he must purchase the well-being of his congregation. 
He must treat the members of his community with gentleness, as Mosheh 


‘was commanded: jnd apy’ AD Thou shalt | 


speak in soft language to the house of Jacob.”! The Rabbi who thinks 
that, because he has once taken hold of the reins of government, he may 


and with a stretched out arm, and with fury poured out, will [ rule over 


* ¥alcut Shim’oni, § 276 (On Exod. xix. 3). 


| eye, which might do them more good than many a dull rule. 


Voy Ae Awy Three things did Mosheh intro 


| send me help from the sanctuary, and strengthen me out of Zion (Psalm 


holy hopes of the one party, and let us not gratify the unholy wish of 


| set them: therefore guard and preserve, as you have hitherto done, the 
father, each mother, is a warden of it—nay, more than this, a friend, an 


already the holy duties which you have to fulfil. 


| parable first Rabbi, to whom the Lord vouchsafed to 


first 
«who has to say everything twice, only shows by it that he has said it at 


you (Ezek, xx. 33), is greatly mistaken; for the Spirited 
and throwing the rider, tramples him miserably. No! nn33 cha 
orytowy “The words of the wise man, softly spoken, are listen 
(Eccles.ix. 17); and the Rabbi inust be a wise man, that ig oe “4 
a man who understands the time and respects its tendencies rue 

Striving to acquire as much as possible of the excellence of M 
the Rabbi may accomplish much good for those entrusted to isaes 
and bestow many benefits upon them, by considering — 

(c) That there are some things which he must have reco 
only in the last extremity. I refer to the introduction of ¢ 
tions as, while not positively opposed to religion, but prom 
to further its interests, are still new and untried in Israel. 


Tears, 


Uch instity. 
rather 


duce from his own mind, yet with them did the Lord express hj 
concurrence,” * | 
Such, my brethren, is the Rabbi modelled after Moshe), ‘Now 
you have elected me as your Rabbi, this mode! shall also be-mine hina 
though I know that, without your assistance, to realise it will be impo 
sible—and, even with your assistance, scarcely possible—still, with I 
my might and power, will I strive to render my official administration, 
in your midst replete with blessings. May the Lord for this pUrpose 


xx. 3). But you also must know, that we, compared with every other 
congregation in Britain, have to strive doubly, since the eyes of all 
Israelites in this empire are fixed upon us: on the one hand, to find (we 
may say it without subjecting ourselves to a charge of conceit) an ox. 
ample which they may imitate; on the other hand (let us never forget 
it), to discover some subject for reproach. Let us not disappoint the 


the other. Let us always, in full harmony and peace, fulfil our duty ag 
a congregation in Jsrael—as an inspired co-testifier to the great truths 
which the Lord laid down in His holy law for the salvation of aj 

_ And on you, Wardens of the congregation and of the school, devolves 
principally this duty; for you sustain at ¢/s time, in tis congregation, 
the position which the elders in the time of Mosheh sustained towards 
Israel. You must be p82 MON Som «able 
mep, such as fear God; men of truth, hating covetousness” (Exod, | 
xviii. 21). You are patterns for the congregation—you must so live | 
that your fellow-worshippers may follow the good example which you 


holy interests of Israel as your dearest treasures. Ne 
Further,—this duty devolves on you, Fathers and mothers of this 


congregation. Each family is a congregation on a small scale, and each. 


adviser, a teacher. O I beseech you, then, 
remain, worthy of this sacred trust! 

And ye, Teachers of the young in this congregation, ye understand 
Read the immorta! 
Word of the Eternal God to your pupils; and not only read, but infuse 
it into them. Let them be saturated with the contents and spirit of the 
Holy Book, and let them imbibe the living water from its inexhaustible 
fountain. And along with you all I will work for the regeneration of 
this community. I will, under all circumstances, whenever you require | 
my assistance, be ready, teaching, advising, helping, consoling, since! | 
shall ever keep in mind the full consciousness, that though I amis 
myself unworthy, my office unites me intimately to Mosheh, our incom- 


speak M5 by 


make yourselves, and 


“mouth to mouth” (Numb. xii. 8). 


‘THE SPIRIT OF HEBREW POETRY. 
By I. G. von HERDER. 
T’ ranslated from the German, by Michaelis Silberstein. 
. (Continued from page 154.) 


A. Respecting the eye, I have looked at this language as a collection of 
images of letters, which, as it were, must be deciphered almost like a Chines¢ 
composition. I have often complained that children or adults who are : 
learn it are not earlier inured to this deciphering of an analysis with the 

I have reac 
of good capacities, who 1? 


instances of young people, particularly those ; 
We have not had this good 


short time brought it very far in this way. 
E. We shall by degrees, if we accustom the eye to it in connection “a 
the ear. You will then observe how euphonious vowels and aengin a 
divided, how suitable some particles and predominate sounds are Oi a 
own signification. The metrical regions are also in particular appol? eet 
each other with these few multifarious words ; both hemistichs 10 
kind of symmetry when one word stands opposite to another, and ark ie 
another, in a variation whichis at the same time parallel, and certainy 6 
a free but very simple and euphonious metre. f 
A. Now to the parallelism, where I shall hardy 
your opinion. Let him who has to say something say it at an Te He 
representation procceds regularly, let it not be repeated for everiash 


but half and imperfectly. : of 
E. Have seen a dance ? and heard nothing of the 
the Greeks, of the strophe and anti-strophe? How, if the 
Hebrews were such a dance, a short and simple chorus ? will be 
# Sak the kettle-drums and cymbals, and the dance of savages 
And if it were so? The name must never frighten US 
itself is good. Answer me. Does not every metre, dance, OF 


Aboth 
62a. Compare also the 2nd chap. of the 


2 Shabboth 87a; Yebamoth, 
d’ Rabbi Nathan. 


| 
A 

| 
| 

| | 
| 


\ 


a " sit indeed, upon one easily comprehended—upon simplicity of 

E. And is not the Hebrew parallelism the simplest harmony in the members 
of poems, pictures, and sounds? The syllables were not yet strictly regu- 
ated and measured, not even numbered everywhere, but the symmetry in 
chem 18 perceptible to the dullest ear. : 

4. But must this be at the expense of understanding ? 

E. Let us consider the pleasure of the ear. All prosodies of the 
Greeks, the cleverest and finest that ever a language produced, rest on sym- 
metry and harmony. he hexameter, in which the most ancient poems were 
suoz, is, according to the sounds, a continuous parallelism, only constantly 
eT 0 make this still more exact, especially in elegy, the pentameter 
‘added, which, in its two hemistichs, 18 Obviously again parallelism. The 
most beautiful and most natural kinds of odes are so thoroughly parallelism, 
that it may almost be said, the more an easy parallelism is audible in a 
srophe with a harmonious variation, the more picasant it is. Ihave only 


to cite as examples the Sapphicand Aleaic metres, or the Choriambus. All — 


he quantities are a skilful finish, wreaths beautifully wound of words and 
unds. In the Orient these two strings of pearls are not yet joined in one 
«reath, they are simply pending opposite to each other. From a shepherd 
ibe no Deedalic or Theseic dances of labyrinth can be expected ; they 
answer or shout to one another, they meet one another with dancing. I 
think, also, this simplicity has its beauty. 

A. What beauty for the sense of parallelism ? 

E. Both members confirm, raise, and strengthen cach other in their in- 
struction or Joy. 
nature of the sigh and of the complaint require it. Respiration strengthens, 
asit were, and comforts the soul; the other part of the chorus shares our 


grief, and is the echo, or, as the Hebrews say, “ the daughter of the voice’ ' 


of our grief. In didactic odes one sentence strengthens the other; it ap- 


pears as if the father was speaking to his son, and, the mother repeating it. — 


Through this the language becomes so true, hearty, and cordial. In Ambo- 


peice songs of love the subject itself produces it ; love likes sweet, chattering | 


change of hearts and minds. In short, there is such a simple and sisterly 
bond between these two members of sensation, that I should like to apply 
to it the gentle Hebrew ode:— | | 


‘* Tow lovely is it and how pleasant, 
That brethren dwell together ; 
Like gentle oil that floweth down 

' Upon the head and down the cheek, 
Floweth down the cheek of Aaron, 
And to the border of his dress doth run 3 
Like the dew of Hermon descends | 
Isracl’s mounts to bless, 
To bless for evermore.” 


A. Great defender of parallelism! But if the ear also has got accustomed 


toit, as well as the understanding? It is always kept back, and never gets — 


on any further, | 

E. For the understanding only poetry is not made, but mainly for 
sensation. And I ask whether this is not fond of parallelism ? As soon as 
the heart pours forth, wave rushes upon wave; that is parallelism. It has 
never left off speaking, and has always to say something. As soon as the 
first wave gently flows away and magnificently breaks on a rock, the second 
wave returns. The beating of nature’s pulse, this respiration of sensation, 
is in every speech of effect ; and will you not find it in poetry, which properly 
ought to be the speech of effect ? | | 
: A, “ae if it is to be the speech of understanding ? and if it needs must 
be so! | | | 


£. Then it turns the picture, and shows the reverse ; it turns the sentence, 


ja German do you think best for the didactic poem ? 


A. Decidedly, the Alexandrine. 


and explains it, or impresses it on the mind: again parallelism. What verse 


£. And that is quite parallelism ; nay, examine closely why it is so power- 


ful in impressing the doctrine, and you will find it is just on account of the 
parallelism, Every simple song and hymn is full of it ; and the rhyme, the 
great delight of northern ears, is but a continual parallelism. 


(Zo be continued). 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE, DUKE’S PLACE. 
On Sabbath last pou nv, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi delivered a 


lecture in the above Synagogue. He introduced his lecture by referring 
to the command ‘the priests had received at the hand of the King 


Jehoash, to repair the breaches in the house of the Lord, which com- } 


mand stands good for all times, and for us at the present time. But we 
Hust not alone keep the iid of the Lord in good repair, and make it 
a sightly fabric; we must principally uphold the house of God 
Spiritually, and repair thither at the time of public worship in full con- 
eregation. ‘The rev. lecturer enjoined upon his audience the religious 
obligation of attending public worship, and quoted in the words of the 
text the admonition of ‘the prophet to all Israel, WIN WIN 1 AI 
Come to pass, that from one new moon to another, and from one Sabbath 
‘0 another, shall all flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord.” — 
Saiah Ixyi, 23. i 
The rev. lecturer showed the necessity of congregational devotion in 
the house of God, and the attendance thereat at least once a month, or 
“very Sabbath, where all flesh, rich and poor, high and low, men, 
Yomen, and children, must come to bow down and humble themselves 
before the Lord. Let not those, who, out of the house of God, stand 
igher than others of his fellow-men, bring their haughtiness and pride 
ag the threshold of the consecrated spot. Before God all.are alike. 
strikingly illustrated this by the gift of “ half a shekel”—n‘snd 
a —which, at. the time of the temple was collected from every man, 
a gla a general fund for the purchase of public sacrifice, where the 
not give more, and the poor less than half a shekel, and 
Rls the half shekel of the poor, add. te that given by the 


. 
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By song of jubilee, it is evident ; in plaintive tones, the | 


with three songs by Spohr, W.S. Bennett, and Beethoven. 
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rich, completed the coin, men must assist each other, and that. as the 


poor depends on the rich, so the rich, in the plentitude of his wealth, 
cannot renounce the natural assistance of his fellow-creatures. He 
therefore called upon all to uphold, -spiritually and numerically, the 
house of the Lord to the honour of God. And however great the merit 
may be of rearing up places for public worship, empty houses do ill 
accord to the honour of God. When we build new Synagogues, we 
should take care that those which already exist, do not remain empty. 
We must attend Divine Service, and bring with us that devotion, 


' humility, and decorum, which the sacred house of God required, in 


order to make prayer efficacious, and strengthen our efforts in conquering 
the temptations of the world, and overcoming the allurements of 
sensuality. ‘This, the rev. lecturer said, is the reign of Amalek, which 
God has enjoined us entirely to eradicate from under heaven. Sensuality 
attacks us where we are weakest, as Amalek of old attacked our 
ancestors in the wilderness in the rear, and ‘fears not God.” After 
exhorting his hearers, men, women, and children, to meet their God at 


least once a week in the house of God in public prayers, he concluded 
his lecture with a devout prayer. 


yy) maby na 


10, Crescent, Minories. Emma S. Josepn. 


Mr. AGUILAR'S Musica. Sol extract from the Literary 
Gazette, of the 14th inst., the following highly-flattering but well-earned | 


encomium on our talented co-religionist:—. 


Mr. Acuiianr’s third and last Beeraoven Concert, on Tuesday evening, 
was far more numerously attended than either of the preceding ones; not . 
only were the rooms filled to standing, but the door-ways and passages were - 
occupied. The programme comprised Sonata, Op. 20, PF; Sonata, Op, 5, 
No. 1, P F and violoncello; Sonata, Op. 90, PF; and Sonatina, Op. 79, PF; | 
The vocalists 
were Mrs. C. S. Wallack and Miss L. Baxter. ‘Those who are familar with 
these matchless Sonatas will appreciate the selection. One exhibting a 
greater variety of style or excellenee could scarcely have been chosen ; and © 
if the test was a severe one to the powers of Mr. Aguilar, it was nobly sur- 


mounted. We assert, without fear of his entire perform-— 
1e 


ance on that evening sufficed to stamp him one of the finest players of Beet- 
hoven’s music extant. ‘There is a deep intellectuality, as well as an inten- — 
sity of feeling, about his playing, that make him thoroughly at home in the. 


music of that great master—so rich in both. Execution is, in Mr. Aguilar’s 


hands, but a means to an end, the development of the ideas of the composer. 
The great charm of his playing lies in his entire absorption in his subject, to — 
the utter discarding of all display ; in the unaffected forgetfulness of himself. 
His performance throughout the evening was so equal, that it is scarcely 
possible to say where he excelled most, or was most successful. But we are 
inclined to select Op. 90, for the contrast afforded by the wild and picturesque 
character of the allegro to the exquisite gracefulness of the allegretto which 
‘succeeds it. Both were beautifully given. Again, in Op. 5, nothing could 
be finer or more perfect than the concertante with the violoncello. Herr 
Liitgen, who performed upon the latter instrument, is a bold uncompromising 
player, his stop firm and true, his ear sensitive, his bowing free: his tone is 
wanting in clearness and refinement. We are disposed to attribute some- 

what of this to the instrument on which he played ; his school is very good. | 
His playing altogether produced a marked sensation. Of the vocalists, we — 
do not scruple to assign the palmto Miss L. Baxter, who has a rich full 
mezzo-soprano, which she delivers excellently; her enunciation, too, is very 
distinct. She appears to have been well taught, and to feel what she sings. 
She was much applauded. Mrs. C. S. Wallack’s voice is very harsh when 
forced, and she has an affectation of manner which does not sit at all 
becomingly upon her. Her singing is, nevertheless, that of an artiste of 
considerable knowledge and experience, very desirous of effect. We uuaf- 
fectedly regret the termination of these concerts. To hear Beethoven so 

familiarly, if we may use the term, yet so artistically “discoursed,” is a 

species of intellectual enjoyment not of every day’s attainment. The well- 

filled rooms, the hushed attention with which, during its performance, each 

piece in succession was listened to, the genuine tokens of approval with which 

each separate movement was invariably greeted at its close, must have 

satisfied Mr. Aguilar that his catering had been appreciated ; and afford 
incontestable proof of the advancement of the people of this country towards 

a very high standard of musical taste and refinement. | 


GREENWicH.— We are pleased to hear that Mr. Alderman Salomoas, 
the member for Greenwich, has expressed his determination to again 
contest the representation of the Borough at the general election, 


which jt is felt cannot be far distant. This is as it should be, and 
proves the worthy Alderman to be possessed of an indomitable spirit 
worthy of the sacred cause of civil and religious liberty. Such perse- 
verance must, we are certain, in the end be crowned with success. 


= 

| 


- rendered voluntarily, and cannot be compulsory. 
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enectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
Correspondents are resp fully inf | 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE TALMUD AND THE GOSPELS.! 
By Dr. Zipser, Chief Rabbi of Alba (Stuhlweissenburg), in Hungary. 
(Continued from No. 88, Vol. VIT.; Full No. 275.) 

Marrnew, Cuap. VI. 

This chapter is contra-distinguished from the preceding ene, inasmuch 
as it contains no positive command, but its injunctions are more of a 
negative nature—omissions. It can be divided into two parts: the first 
from verse ] to verse 19, and the second from verse 19 to the end of 
the chapter. And while the first part alludes to moral laws, such as 
alms-giving, prayer, and fasting, the efficacy of which is here, though 
silently, acknowledged, and the many selfish purposes only for which 
they are employed condemned — still something positive, though 


indirectly expressed—the second part, with the exception of the 20th 
and 33rd verses, contains nothing but negations. The first part, which 


we shall call the positive-negative, can again be subdivided into three 


sections : from verses | to Streating on alms; from 5 to 16, on prayers; 
and from thence to verse 19 on fasting. a | | 
~The Talmud has already noticed these three things as particularly 
- meritorious, and recommended them as tending to the eternal salvation 
of man; and we instance here the following passage: Rabbi Eliezer 
says, ‘‘ Three things there are which can arrest the impending evil, and 
turn it into good; viz., prayer, alms, and fasting” (Taanith, Jer., sect. 11. 
65 4, ed. Cracow). The Koran teaches likewise: “ Prayers lead us 


half way towards God; fasting, to the door of his mansion; and alms — 


open its portals.” 


We will now, verse by verse, consider these three subdivisions, and 


compare them with corresponding passages in the Talmud. As touch- 
ing alms-giving, which the first five verses treat of, we must here remark, 
that the Hebrew word p73, and the radix pM in Arabic, both of which 
denote in their respective languages works of charity and benevolence, 
do not, like the «Aenpoovrn in the Gospel, express a gift which pity and 
commiseration exacts, but an assistance which of right belongs to the 
poor, to which they have a rightful claim, which is their own, — | 


This appellation of the virtue of benevolence must, in the adaptation 


of the word, convey tous the high importance which the Old Testament _ 
attaches to this virtue; and we must find it in consonance with this view | 


when we read in the Talmud of laws which enforce the distribution of 
alms; while in a Christian state, founded on the principle of right, this 
virtue is enjoined as a duty for conscience’ sake, and must therefore be 
Thus the Talmud 
teaches, that alms can be levied from the wealthy by means of execu- 
tion, and that Rabba compelled a certain Romi to distribute a sum of 
four hundred pieces of money among the poor (Baba Bathra, p. 86), 
The following narrative conveys as much instruction as it is affecting: 
- Rabbi Tarphon was exceedingly wealthy, but did not share his riches 
with the poor in proportion to his wealth. One day, his disciple, 
R. Akiba, so justly celebrated in after life, came to him, and said, 
«* Master, I can purchase a whole town at a very low price; shall I con- 
clude the bargain for you?” R. Tarphon expressed his consent, and 


handed over to him several thousand pieces of gold, which his disciple, 


however, distributed forthwith among the poor. A little while after, 
R. Tarphon inquired of his obliging pupil after the purchased city. The 
latter took him to the WIN N23 (college), opened the sacred volume, 
and read to him the following passage from Psalms: * He hath dis- 
persed, he hath given to the poor; his righteousness endureth for ever, 
and his horn shall be exalted with honour” (cxii.9). ‘These are the 
cities,” added the pupil, ‘‘ which I have purchased for you.” RK. Tarphon 
‘kissed him, and exclaimed, ‘Thou art my master in wisdom.-and my 
friend in virtue;” and gave him still larger sums to distribute among 
the poor. ‘The Talmud tells of R. Tarphon, that he was a very bene- 
-volent man, but he did not give in proportion to his wealth; and the 
proverb says, according to his strength the camel must bear the burden, 
even against his will” (Treatise Callah, 26), 

Verse 1. ‘ Lake heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of 
them.” | 
- The injunctions of the Talmud run as follow: “God shall bring 
every work of man into judgment, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil” (Eccl. xii. 14) ; which means, when man gives alms to the poor in 
the presence of others. Thus said R. Yanai, toa man who gave alms 
in such a public manner: “ You had better not have given him anything ; 
ae yi, you gave it him, you must have hurt his feelings” (Hagiga, 
p. 5 a). 

He who gives alms in secret stands higher than Moses. Of the 
latter it is written, that he was afraid of the anger of the Lord; while 


' In consequence of several hindrances, this continuation has unavoidably been 
delayed, and I could not as promptly respond to the very flattering invitation of 
the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle as1 should have wished. I shall now make up 
for the loss of time, and these articles shall follow in rapid succession. Those of 
the readers of the Chronicle who have not read the former articles, I will at once 
inform, that I have endeavoured to prove that all ethics and moral sentences con- 
tained in the Gospels are not only extant in the Talmud, but are taught there more 


ten Meee strikingly; and in proof of our assertion we selected the “ Sermon on 


from Matthew, chapters y. vi. and vii.—Z, 
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| it is said of the first (Prov. xxi. 24), 


} “ It is better,” said he, after he had thus concealed himself known, 
face of the poor’ (Ketuboth, p. 67 0). 


| but took care that none others picked it up (ibid.). Rabbi 


mation that you may expeet a large inheritance from a relative 


In a distant 
| land (o> ay). I lend you now this sum, which you then can repa 
me, and will besides be enabled to return me this trifling sorties” 


| not of it to thine own glory (Nedarim 62). Study not the law, that 


thy right hand doeth.” 


| making it matter of traffic, where the article is delivered with one hand 
and the price received with the other; such a man will not go unpu- . 


his right hand, and steals with his left, his right hand cannot change 
| his left from the evil it has committed (Jalkut to Prov.) 


un secret himself shall reward thee openly.” 


the name of the Lord, “I will bring openly before all Israel, and before 


| alltheir hearts, know also all their thoughts” (Jalkut to Jer. 23, sec. 300). 


Creator fur your blood” (life) (Berachoth 10). He who-salutes 


Secret al 
Bathra, p. 9 dD). pacity ange 


In the neighbourhood of Mar Hukba, there lived oor 

would not accept alms. The benevolent Rabbi placed sree Pree Who ., 
at the door of his indigent but bashful neighbour, and hares Mone 

The poor man, who received alms in so unostentatious and ma Peele Fe 
a manner, was curious to know his benefactor. He waited ourpeg 
door, and as soon as he heard. the sound of approaching foot ind the 
tried to open it. The Rabbi, guessing the reason, hastened ean a 
in his hurry ran into a smith’s forge, in order to avoid bein pian 


(B. 


to take 


d money in his 
ed a poor man, 


Yonah had - 
recourse to an innocent stratagem when he met with a man who } 
been reduced from affluence to poverty, in order to make "ty 


him 
his assistance. “ My friend,” he would then say, “I have certain ing 


refuge in a smith’s forge, than to call forth a blush of 


Rabbi Abba tie 
handkerchief, and dropped it intentionally when he pass 


(Shekalim, Jer.49, ed. Cr.). 

Verse 2. * Therefore, when thou dost thine alins, do not sound a trumpe} 
before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, he 
they may have glory of men. Verily £ say unto you, They have they 
reward... | | 

The Talmud, which expounds everything by the rule of exegesis, has. 
preserved us a very ingenious illustration of the. names and shape of the 
Hebrew Alphabet. 1,3 (the third and fourth letters) initially Mean 
5s Spy: (be benevolent to the poor). . But why does the 5 turn its 
back upon thei? To convey a lesson to the benevolent to give his 
alms secretly, and not to hurt the feelings of the jpoor (Sabb.,, p. 104), 
What good soever thou doest, do it for the sake of thy Maker, boast 
thou mayst be called a wise man, a Iabbi, and a teacher, but study for 
love of the law (Ibid). 
Verse 3, ‘‘ But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what 

A similar passage occurs in the Talmud, but more striking for the 
logic it conta'ns. It is said, ‘‘ One hand cannot expiate the wrong of 
the other”. (Prov. xi.21), meaning, so man practises with one hand 
virtues of humanity, and holds forth the other to receive their reward, 


nished. Rabbi Johanan said: ‘God has given man two hands, to 
dispense benevolence with both of them; but whoso giveth alms with 


Verse 4. “ That thine alms may be in secret, and thy Father who seeth 
‘What thou hast done secretly,” said the prophet to King David in 


the light of the sun” (2 Sam. xii. 12). RK. Benjamin said, ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of the passage: ‘If man hides himself in secret, should I not 


see him’ (Jer. xxiii. 24)?”’ If man devotes his life to the study of the — 


law, and the practice of its precepts or of virtue in secret, the Lord will 
bring it to light, and likewise when man sins in secret. An architect 
once built a city with many subterranean passages and secret caverns. 
When he came to collect his rent, the inhabitants refused to pay, and 
hid all their valuables in these secret places: ‘ Fools,” exclaimed the 
landlord, ‘ you mean to conceal your treasures in the secret vaults from 
me who has built the city, and known every hiding place in it above and 
below ground?” In like manner said the Lord: “I, who have formed 


The following verses, from 5 to 16, refer to prayer. The Talmud 
recommends prayer as meritorious, and we quote the following instances. 
What means the passage: “ Ye shall not eat on the blood” (Lev. xx. 
29)? It means: ‘* Eat nothing, before you have given thanks to the 


neighbour early in the morning, before he has addressed his prayer ' 
his Maker, commits idolatry with man” (Ibid, p. 14). But, on the 
other hand, the Talmud considers it essentially necessary, that a prayer, 
addressed to the Almighty, must be accompanied by purity of heart, and 


devotion of the mind. mand Nda nore, “ Prayer 
without devotion is like a body without soul,” is the pithy sentence . 
the Talmud. <“‘ He, who is engaged in prayer, shail turn his eyes to the 
ground, but raise his heart to heaven ” (Jebamoth, p. 108). “ eo 
nigh unto all them that call upon him” (Ps. cxlv. 18). Think “ 
God is nigh unto all that merely call upon him, for our verse adds, herd 
to those who will call upon him in truth” (Jalkut to Psalms). my 
prayer is pure,” said Job, (xvi. 17); but whose prayer 1s not Ess 
‘His, whose hands are defiled by injustice.” Shemoth tabva, 
Moreover, the Talmud is far from advocating the life of a rect” : 
devoting all time and energy to life-long prayers, and does not eo 
a life of seclusion frittered away in visionary enthusiasm and unpro’”™ 
reverie as meritorious; and we turn to the following pee a 
Menachoth, p.996, Siphri, in support of our assertion - It 1s shalt 
“ This book of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth, but no 
meditate therein day and night” (Joshua i. 8); but, on the other 
we are commanded to work six days, and to rest on the eer shat 
reconcile these two conflicting injunctions, our sages have ordainee, 
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| 
- 
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| say morning and evening the prayer YO, which shall be con- 
1t to the study of the law. 


jdered equivalent 
si verte 5. A nd when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites 


are, for they love to pray standing in the Synagogues.” 


True, the rete! mee re 
'. the Temple, because it gives more solemnity to Divine service, and 


simulates the souls of the congregants to devotion, while private 
—— within the retirement of our four walls, where we are surrounded 
Phe busy life of family concerns, must necessarily lack that elevation 
oul, without which prayers are only lip-devotion. address my 
ayer to Thee, O Lord, in an acceptable time” (Ps. Ixix. 13). Which 
“ime can then be considered as such r-—‘* The time when a whole con- 
gregation prays to God” (Berachoth 8). But with whom the right is, 
ractice has decided long ago, and Christianity, in erecting churches 
for public worship, has swerved from the infunctions of its Master. 
(To be continued.) 


SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
From the Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 
ir is well known that the whole Sinaitic region abounds with inscrip- 
sons) These occur, with small breaks, along the whole line of an 
extensive valley, named from this fact, Wady Mokatteb, or the written 
valley. They are to be found also covering the face of a neighbouring 
mountain, hence called Djebel Mokatieb, or the written mountain. 

Of these inscriptions there are thousands. 
more numerous and widely scattered than is yet known; for scveral 
parts, where they are likely to be found, have not been visited. They 
extend for. mes, according to the unanimous testimony of travellers ; 


and if wider research be set on foot, they will, in all likelihood, be found | 


to spread over many miles more, and to cover the numerous smaller 
valleys as extensively as they do the Wady Mokatteb. They occur 
almost exclusively on the direct road from Sinai to Suez and Egypt, and 
not on any of the routes from Arabia Petrea to Sinai. The only excep- 
tion to this is the Wady Arabah, regarding which we only at present 
remark, that it is in the line of Israel’s march from Egypt. : 
They are seen in every conceivable situation ; on the loose fragments 
that strew the valley ; on the rocks that rise upon its slopes; on lofty 
cliffs, utterly inaccessible save by the ladder or thé rope ; on the granite 


precipice of Mount Serbal, and on the sandstone of Mokatteb ; some-. 
times scratched, sometimes graven, sometimes dotted, sometimes stained. 


The labour bestowed upon them must have been enormous, and they 


could only have been executed by men who had no lack of time or tools. | 


lt is almost needless to add, that they must have been the fruit of the 
united labour of multitudes, and multitudes well stored with provisions 
and well supplied with water ; as otherwise they could not have remained 
inthe desert for a single day. It is of importance to add, that they 
must have been the work of a single generation. This is proved by the 
entire sameness of character aud general style of workmanship, so that 
this point is admitted, even by those, such as Professor Beer, whose 
theories of their origin would have demanded a longer period for their 
execution, | | 

These inscriptions were first discovered in the beginning of the sixth 
century, Cosmas, an Alexandrian merchant, called {ndicopleustes from 
ils voyages to India, traversed on foot the Sinaitic peninsular. From a 
uustling traveller he becarne a quiet monk, and in the leisure of monastic 
solitude wrote his ‘‘ Christian ‘Topography,” a book, absurd enough in 
‘$ astronomical speculations, but faithful in its details of facts. ‘‘ Cos- 
nas, says Dr. Robertson, “seems to relate what he himself had ob- 
served in his travels, or what he had learned from others, with great 
simplicity and regard for truth.” In that work is contained his nar- 
ratlve respecting these inscriptions. To his eye they appeared of great 


uutiquity and of an unknown character. Many of them were on frag-_ 


ments of rocks which had rolled down from the cliffs, and these frag- 


nents were evidently old, one after another having, in the lapse of ages, 


found its way into the valley. From the fact that on some of these 
pieces the inscriptions were found inverted, it is plain that they must 


‘ave been executed while the rocks were in their original position on — 


the cliff. 


It would seem that there were some Jews with Cosmas, whom he had 
fallen in with on his journey, or who had accompanied him in his tour. 
*y tead the inscriptions to him, and gave him the traditional account 
of the way in which they were executed. They told him that the authors 
. the inscriptions were their forefathers when sojourning in the desert. 
en had no doubt that the account thus given was the true 
a e relates it as such; and, no doubt, the appearance of the 
~ me commended the account of these Jews, and corroborated the 
me on their venerable antiquity. Had they been of recent origin, 
ed thin a few centuries back, their appearance would have detected 
as, in that region, sharpness of outline would be preserved for 
“Ses, whereas it would appear that extreme age marked them all. 
ener the sixth to the sixteenth century we hear nothing of these 
“am About the middle of the sixteenth century, Peter Belon, 
vided aa he Latinizes his name, a Paris physician, seems to have 
ot Arabia, and afterwards, in the year 1504, published a quarto 
me in French, on the memorable things to be found in different 


jo of the East. Amongst these he refers to the Sinaitic inscrip- 


an century after, Athanasius Kircher, a German antiquary, 


"his work, “(Edipus AEgyptiacus,” in which he takes up the 

gyptiacus,” in which he takes up 

Bry saps under notice. It was published in Rome in 1652. 

the. years after, Balthasar Monconys, a French traveller, visited 
as published his remarks on these writings in 1665, 


Ar 


Talmud prefers and recommends congregational prayers | 


Probably they are much 
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forty years’ abode in the wilderness.” 


tains in the desert of Sinai.” 
| grims from Constantinople or the Morea, because there happen to be 
| among them one or two brief Greek inscriptions, as if the fact of these 


| by a Greek author. 


In 1706, Montfaucon published the work of Cosmas, with a Latin 
version and notes. In editing this, he bears high testimony to the trust- 


worthiness of Cogmas, giving implicit credit to his facts, and pronounc- 


ing him fide dignus ac sincerus scriptor si quis alius. At the same time, 
though without any reason given, he sneers at the idea of the Hebrew 
origin of the writings, giving it, as his opinion, that Cosmas was deceived 
by the lies of the Jews, Hebraeorum mendacio deceptum. The reader 
may attach what weight he pleases to this dictum of the lparned anti-— 
quary. It will not, we should suppose, convince any one of aught 
save the Frenchman’s determination not to admit the antiquity of the 
inscriptions. | 
In the year 1722, the Prefetto of the Franciscans at Cairo made a 
journey to Sinai, in company with some missionaries of the Cairo Pro- 


paganda. On his way back, he passed through the Wady Mokatteb, 
| and gives a description of the writings, much as Cosmas has done. 


As 
to the interpretation of them, he was totally at a loss. ‘ We had in our 


company,” says he, ‘‘persons who were acquainted with the Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Armenian, Turkish, English, 
Illyrican, German, and Bohemian languages, yet none of them had any 
knowledge of these characters, which have, nevertheless, been cut tnto 
the hard rock, with the greatest industry, in a place where there is neither 
water nor anything to be gotten to eat.’ His opinion of them is, that 
“they contain some very secret mysteries, and were engraved either b 


the Chaldeans or some other persons, long before the coming of Christ.” 


In 1737, Pococke visited the region. His description of these en- 
gravings is very brief, but he has copied many of them, and given us 
two large plates containing what he copied. These are exceedingly 
valuable, more especially as he gives the exact place and rock from which 
he copied each. 

Shortly after, an English gentleman, Charles Thomson, visited the 
place, and remarks, “There are abundance of other inscriptions on the 
stones about these mountains, but as they are in a very ancient character, 
void of beauty, and absolutely unintelligible, I thought the pains of 
copying them might very well be spared.” Aides 

In the year 1753, Robert Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, translated and 
published the journal of the Franciscan Prefetto, already referred to, 


| with remarks on the origin of hieroglyphics. This work seems to have 


occasioned more speculation, and called up more interest, than any of © 


| the preceding, especially as he offered the sum of five hundred pounds | 


to any one who would undertake the journey to Arabia, and bring back 
copies of the inscriptions. He states it as his opinion, that ‘these cha- 
racters are the ancient-Iebrew characters, which the Israelites, having 


learnt to write at the time of the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, 


diverted themselves with practising on these mountains during their 


Shortly after, Edward Wortley Montague travelled from Cairo to 
these regions, and published, in 1766, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
‘an account of his journey from Cairo in Egypt to the written moun- 
He ascribes these writings to Greek pil- 


one or two being so distinctly Greek did not prove that they have an 
entirely different authorship and date from the others. 


In 1761, Niebuhr was sent out by the King of Denmark to explore 
Egypt and Arabia. He examined the inscriptions, and thinks them “ of 
little importance,” ‘ executed at idle hours by travellers ;"’ as if travel- 
lers could climb twenty, fifty, or even a hundred feet of sheer precipice, 
and cover miles with their writing—one letter of which would take at 
least a day to engrave! Niebuhr, however, states one very important 
fact, “ that even in the third century these inscriptions had been mentioned 
* We regret that he does not give the name of the 
Greek author, nor his authority for the statement. He seems, however, 
to have had no doubt of it. And if this be the case, then the theories 
about pilgrims, travellers; Greeks from Constantinople, cannot be 
listened to; and even the more elaborate theory of Beer, which fixes 
them to the fourth century, is sweptaway. He then adds, “‘ They were — 


| judged to be neither Jewish nor Arabic from the appearance of some 
| coarse pieces of sculpture that accompanied them. At last, a person 


who was very well versed in Oriental literature conjectured that they — 
might be Phegnician, an opinion which is the more probable, as the 
Phesnicians had, at a very remote period, settlements upon the eastern 


coast of the Arabic Gulf.” | 


In the year 1773, Count Gebelin published his ‘: Le Monde Primitif,” 
in which he endeavours to decipher these writings. With what success 
we know not, as we have not seen his work. | 


In 1783, Volney published his travels. He had visited the Written 
Valley, but only to sneer at what he saw, and at the attempts of others 
to unfold the secret. ‘‘ To these (Greek) pilgrims,” he says, “ we must 
attribute the inscriptions and clumsy figures of asses, camels, etc., 
engraven on these rocks, which have, from these, acquired the name of 
Djebel Mokatteb, or Written Mountain. Mr. W. Montague, who tra- 
velled a great deal in these countries, and carefully examined these 
inscriptions, is of this opinion. M. Count de Gebelin, author of ‘ Le 
Monde Primitif, has lost his labour in endeavouring to discover some 
mysterious meaning.” 


After this, travels to these regions became more frequent; and 
each traveller refers to these inscriptions, without casting more light — 
upon their meaning, we need not name them. One important step, 
however, began to be taken, and that was the copying of them. Messrs. 
Coutelle and Roziere copied seventy-five; Seetzen, Burckhardt, and 
Henniker described and copied many; Laborde has given a strikiog 
sketch of the whole valley. But the most important work is that of 
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nations. 


changed. Indeed 
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Mr. Gray, who, * the “ Transactions of the Royal Society,” published 


187 inscriptions which he had copied. 
So much for the history of these inscriptions. Let us now inquire 


into their origin. 

(To be continued.) 
To the Editor of the Fewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—I am induced to address this to you from your ever-readiness to 


place before your numerous readers any apparent grievance, which may 
at least produce public opinion. From all I collect ofthe recent “ well- 


- pmed” Jewish College movement, it is intended to do away with the old 
long-standing 


th Hamedrash. I do think this spoliation should 
be well matured; more particularly as the expense (above its own pro- 


duction) is se very trifling, to support the edifice and “ staff’’ of this 


‘very ancient branch’’ of London Jewish places of worship. | 

When a foreigner comes over to England (I will not mention circum- 
stances), nearly his first question is, ‘‘ Where is the Beth Hamedrash ¢” 
For there he is certain to find some person with whom he can commu- 
nicate with confidence. 

Then there are poor foreigners, whose sole earthly happiness is, late 
and early, a free access to study, leaving themselves the middle of the 
day ONLY to obtain means of support ; and it must be admitted that this 
class of men find no charm in the Italian Opera, or amusemeut in excur- 
sion parties. But surely the pruning-knife cannot be. used with the 
consent of our worthy Chief Rabbi or the three Dayanim; and, indeed, 
I believe I may say with confidence, those worthy men, as well as a 
great majority of our community throughout England, would pause in 
annihilating this place of ancient utility, when the expense of continuing 


it will not exceed forty pounds annually over and above its present | 


annual revenue. 
Many more reasons could be given for its continuance ; but as I fear 

I have already trespassed too much on your valuable and useful columns, 

I will merely mention one more. A great number of persons in indi- 


- gent circumstances attend the School of the Beth Hamedrash, who, from 


their circumstances, cannot be seat-holders of any congregation. 


Still, 


under all-their disabilities, they can and do obtain the rights of Jewish 
requirement, such as being called now and again to hear a portion of | 


the law read, saying Kadish, etc. Now, if the Beth Hamedrash should 
be done away with, they would seldom, or perhaps never, obtain that 
which is the greatest portion of their comfort in life. In conclusion, I 
will merely say, ‘‘ Woodman, spare that tree.” 2 3 

| | I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


I. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


-Sir,—I should feel exceedingly sorry if my former letter has made | 


the impression, for 2 moment, upon any of your readers, that the view 


I take of the relation of the Jews to God, lays them open to the just 


illtreatment of their fellow men. No, I hope and trust that the barba- 
rous days of ‘‘fire, and sword, and confiscation,’ are gone, and gone 


_ never to return. I solemnly hold that a man’s religion is a pure | 
matter of conscience between him and his Maker, and beyond the 
province of any earthly tribunal. No individual, nor government on — 


earth has a right to punish any man for his religious belief, nor to with- 
hold from Jew or Gentile any civil position merely because of his faith. 
I would rejoice to see Rothschild, and Salomons, and Jews of the same 
class, occupying seats in our legislature; and to see all other civil and 
social sdvanitaged open to you equally with ourselves. 

cannot conceive why a difference in religion should make people unkind 
one towards another, Surely the Christian who would act so must be 
in great ignorance of the requirements of his own religious text-book, 
and lamentably void of its humane spirit. There we are taught that 
“God is love,” and that ‘ he that. loveth not knoweth not God.” 
Saviour commands us to love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, 


to do good to them that hate us, and to pray for them which despite- 


fully use us, and persecute us. And such, in substance, is the language 


Of all the books of the New Testament; and nothing contrary to these 


principles would have disgraced the name of Christianity, only for the 
admixture with it of pagan superstitions, and the devices of men. But, 
thanks be to our Heavenly Father, since the glorious Reformation, 
Christianity is gradually being cleared of all foreign elements, and bids 
fair to shine, ere long, in the moral firmament of the world, like the 
sun in its meridian splendour, ‘with healing in its wings,” to all 


In my former letter, upon which your correspondents thought it right 
to animadvert, I only stated that the Jewish people, according to the 


teaching of Moses and the Prophets, have gone astray from the Lord, 


without offering any farther explanation. The truth of this proposition 
is admitted by your correspondents; but M. H. P. has taken it for 
granted that I hold the Jews are thus cast off for not believing in 


Christianity ; and laments my lack of “good sense and truth” for not 


discovering that it was for not observing and doing all the commandments 


_ and statutes that Moses HAD COMMANDED THEM THAT DAY. 


But will your correspondent observe, that in the law there are two 
very distinct things—the religious truths there revealed, and the system 
of observances. Those divine truths, known in part to the patriarchs, 
and farther developed by the Prophets, are never to be lost nor 


» every truth, whether moral or physical, is unchange- 


able in its nature, and eternal in its duration. But was the system of 
Ceremonies adopted by 


pondent tells us it was—that it was given a perfect system—never to be 


Indeed, sir, I 


Our 


Moses unchangeable and eternal? Your corres- 
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| Aaron, and the Levites of the tribe of Levi. 


abrogated nor modified—nothing to be added to it nor Sepang 
but fo continue the same through all ages; and, consequent}, dig 
curses denounced by Moses were to come upon the natio je the 
serving that identical form of ceremonies. Such is the 
your correspondent has But allow me, Mr. Editor 
him, that there are, in the Old Testament, important objections t gfe 
a notion, which he must clear up before he can maintain his a 
Some of them I shall now submit to his consideration. Position, 
_ 1. It makes the Prophets to be a host of innovators, ana , 
quently, the greatest sinners among the nation, According ipa 
Mosaic institution, the only teachers of the nation were the Levitos. 
we learn from a great number of passages in holy writ, that the % 
object of the Prophets was to teach and reform the people, Jer at pon 
26. Indeed, so deeply did they feel the obligations of their titania” 
that, even when the priests, and false prophets, and rulers, joined jn m 
evil course, we find individual. prophets stand up to Oppose and reboke 
them. 3 
Moreover, the teaching of the Prophets was different to that of Moses 
inasmuch as it attached a greater importance to the state of the heart 
than to outward forms. “ Butto this man will I look (saith the Lorp 
even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my word.” But without this piety of heart we are taught that «fY, 
that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man; he that sacrificeth a lamb, as 
if he cut off a dog’s neck; he that offereth an oblation, as if he offered 


-swine’s blood; he that burneth incense, as if he blessed an idol” 


Is. Ixvi. 2, 3. And especially would I call the reader’s attention to the 
first chapter of Isaiah. Here are sentiments not to be found in the 
law; and I would ask your correspondent, were the Prophets inter. 


-lopers, or were they of equal authority with Moses. 


2. Your correspondent’s theory would also annul the covenant God 
made with Abraham. That covenant promised a seed to Abraham, jn 
which all the earth should be blessed. ‘ And in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed’ (Gen. xxii. 18; xii.3). 

‘The same promise was echoed forth by the prophets. For example— 
‘Tt is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel ; J will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thow mayest be my salvation to the end 
of the earth’’ (Is. xlix. 6). | 

‘I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant for the people, 


for a light of the Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to bring out the | 
| prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness from the prison 


house” (Is. xiii. 6,.7). 
~Much more might have been added. Such, however, are the pro- 


“mises made by the Almighty through the prophets. But I venture to 


say, that the Mosaic institution was a perfectly exclusive one—adapted 
for one country only, and for one people, It was a tabernacle for one 


place—a priesthood for one place—sacrifices for one place—feasts for 


one place ; in fact, the whole superstructure was adapted for one place, 
and an impossibility to erect it elsewnere. Coufd it, then, bless the 
world? Could all the nations crowd to Jerusalem ? If not, what isto 
become of the above promises ? | | 

_ 3. If your correspondent’s theory be true, the Jews are never to 
return to the Lord their God, nor David their king, but are lost for 

The priests, according to the Mosaic law, were to be of the house of. 
All others, on pain of 
death, were excluded (Num, iii. 10; xvi. 40). But where are the 
priests—where are the Levites 2. Where is the tribe of Levi; and the 
house of Aaron? Do they still exist? No, no; all line of demarcation 
between tribe and tribe is for ever lost; and to re-establish the cere- 
moniak law is an impossibility. 

Such, Sir, are some of the unavoidable consequences of your col 
respondent’s theory. Allow me now to advert, for a moment, to his 
explanation of Christianity. I rejoice to see that he entertains“ 
favourable an opinion of the New Testament and its religion—although 


} not so liberal as that of some of the most enlightened Jews of the age; 


still 1 accept it. And here I would merely suggest to your corresponden 
to compare Christianity and Judaism—which of the two labours mos 


; for the conversion of the world to morality and religion ? Which is the 


greatest light to the nations ? 


Which brings the Pagans to the know- 
ledge of the true God? 


Which fosters science and_ letters most : 


Which expands and liberalises the mind most? Which renders 13 


community most free and happy? Which, think, with rae ae 
facts before our eyes, is the likelier to be the dispensation of whic 


prophets spake ? 


Your correspondent says, Christianity has not a particle ore rere 
and of virtue which she has not learned from Judaism. That rs of 
is the daughter of ancient Judaism—that she is only a crnreoes 
the Law and the Prophets, I sincerely believe, and rejoice t0 he , 
and consequently, that the most perfect unity exists between i 
and the New Testaments. Christ came not to destroy the oa that 
Prophets, but to fulfil them. But does your correspondent 3 Wi he 
modern Judaism is the religion of Moses and the Prophets yt! 
say that it is founded upon the teaching of those holy mye stands in 
venture to differ from him, and to assert that modern J ang suet 
direct opposition to the Law and the Prophets im some : 
important points. | | ing a 

Your however, sneers at Christianity, 
religion of faith. But has he not learned that Abraham hs Prophets, 
of faith; and that of Moses and Samuel, and David, and 7 | 
was of the same faith? If he has not acquainted himse mare 
important truth, I must confess him to be a much more 
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jent of the Bible than I should have expected. And begg arly 
stu ir must be his religion if without faith. If he trusts for acceptance » 
indee God ‘in the washing of hands, wearing T'sitsith, etc., etc., and not 
oan fith of Abraham, he may be sure his religion is not founded on 
‘dis revelation ; 1t may be consistent with the Talmud, but not with 
Testament. 
February 24, 1852. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Vienna, Jan. 5.—A deputation of Jews waited upon. the President 
of the Imperial Council, to submit to his consideration several petitions 
with regard to the affairs of the Jews of the empire. 


Joun MILLs. 


PrespurG.—Jan. 20.—The Director of the-Imperial Finance Com- 
mittee has issued a decree, which makes it incumbent upon every Jew 
iicensed to sell tobacco and stamps to have their shops open on sabbath 
and festivals. 


— 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
For the Juvenile Readers of the Jewish Chronicle. 


- Required, the name of a servant mentioned in sacred history, whose 
covetousness and duplicity entailed upon himself and his posterity one 
of the most frightful disorders that ever afflicted humanity—( Hannah 
Abrahams, Norwich. ) | 


The Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle intends to present a copy of Lissack’s 
«Jewish Perseverance”.to any person who, on or before Tuesday, March 
oth, forwards to the Jewish Chronicle Office a correct answer to the above 
question. Contributors must specity their age, which must not exceed 
eighteen years. Each reply must contain the quotation in full, a failure of 
which will subject it to rejection. In the hope of giving general satisfaction, 
if more than one correct reply be received, the.successful candidate for the 
prize will be determined by ballot. | 

Solution of the Scriptural Enigma of the 13th inst. 
2 KinGs, vr. 17—20. 

The following, with their respective ages, have also given the correct 
solution :-— | 


London:— Alfred Aarons, 14; Rachel Cohen, 12; Jacob Cohen, 13; Henry 


Lay of the Last Minstrel,”—* Breathes there,” ete. 


Cohen, 12; Woolf Embden, 11; Fanny Franklin, 11; Benjamin Franks, 12 ; 
Edward J. Goodman, 15; Amelia Haft, 11; Isaac Hart, 138; Frederick 
Isaacs, 13; Benjamin Kisch, 9; Mary Levison, 13; Louisa Levy, 18; Michael 
Laurence, 11; Elizabeth Julia Lazarus, 7; Henry E. Levi, 12; Joel Levy, 12; 
Sarah Marks, 11; Samuel Picciotto, 16 ; Frederick Simon, 17 ; Henry Soto- 
mon, 14; Rachel S. Joseph, 13; M. Myers, 15; 8. Dunn, 16; Baron 
Benas, 8. | 

Rebecca Joseph, 15, Liverpool; Myer David Isaacs, 14, ditto; Georgiana 


Samucl, 11, ditto; William Scott, 17, ditto ; Hannah Tobias, 15, ditto; Alfred |} 


Friedlander, 11, Birmingham; Emanuel Levy, 12, ditto; Benjamin Valen- 
tine, 10, ditto; Lewis Abrahams, 12, Manchester; Clara Leon, 10, ditto ;_ 
Henry Isaacs, 13, Leicester; Eliza Emanuel, 14, Portsmouth; Michael 
Jacobs, 11, Falmouth; Alfred Harris, 14, Dublin; Emanuel Levy Jones, 
14, Shrewsbury ; Elizabeth Samuel, 12, Colchester; Hannah Miram Miyers, 
13, Kamsgate; Bessy Cohen, 17, Bristol; Joseph Braham, 16, ditto; | 
Henrietta Jacobs, 10, Hull; Rose Lazarus, 13, ditto; Hannah Abrahams, 
\1, Norwich; Julia Aaronson, 14, Bangor; David Walter, 7, Cardiff; Alice 
Joseph, 15, Swansea ; Charlotte S. Marks, 15, ditto; I. Franklin, 14, Jersey. 
On a ballot taking place, Miss Julia Aaronson, aged 14, of Bangor, © 
became entitled to the prize. 
The proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle intends also to present a small 


prize each week for the besé written answer; age, of course, being taken 

_ This extra prize is this week awarded to Miss Elizabeth Julia Lazarus, 
aged 7, of Jewry-street, Aldgate. . a 

The following have been rejected for the reasons affixed :— 

Lewis Phillips, London, age omitted; I. T. Purday, ditto, ditto; Joseph 
avis, ditto, deficient of age and quotation ; Clara Phillips, ditto, 14, defi- 
cient of quotation; S. Marks, 13, deficient of quotation; Jacob Lissack, 
Bedford. deficient of age and quotation. | 


Sussex Hati.—On Friday evening (Sabbath) last, Mr. Alexander 
B. Davis delivered a lecture to a numerous and attentive audience, | 
The lecturer commenced by showing the value of a study of the History 
of [srael’s J udges. How they showed what mighty wonders might be 
Wrought by faith and true religion. He then introduced his subject, by | 
explaining what kind of men these Judges were; how they had no 
Courtlers, guards, train, or equipages ; received no salary, nor were 
attended by any kind of pomp or ceremony; and endeavoured to account, 
upon the ground of reason, for the people’s continually relapsing into 
idolatrous habits. as.soon-as.their Judge was dead and they were sur- 
rounded by peace and tranquility. He then touched on the form of 
Government, which comprised treatises on the great Sanhedrim and the 
“sser Sanhedrim ; the D°XW3, or heads of tribes, showing the office and. 
their duties; the IN Ma NWI, or heads of families; and the households 
vd the purposes of scrutiny. He then clearly showed the meaning of 

€word gate, which, he maintained, meant a place of justice, and was 
*tablished at the entrance of the gate. After having made some 
*reellent general remarks on this part of the subject, interspersed with 
ur pieces of advice, which were received by the audience according to 

“ir merit, he proceeded to give the History of Othniel, Ehud, 


ag and Gideon; in discussing which, he reasoned on the conduct 
rns the destroyer of Sisera; cited the case of Deborah, as a proof | 
rea the women of Israel were held in high repute, were honoured, | 
tion <t> and held in the highest esteem, when their mental qualifica- | 
hand their deeds deserved it. In treating of the history of Gideon, 


Was a piece of composition meriting the highest praise, the | 


benevolence on behalf of the Poor Destitute Blind. — 


167 


lecturer graphically explained the wheat threshing in the wine-press; 


the fleeces of wool; the lapping and kneeling; and the barley-cake, 
And he concluded by giving an example of Gideon’s wise measures of 


| preserving peace, and thus concluded :— 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, my subject being ended, What has it 
taught us? Why, it has shown us that we can boast of men of the most 
exalted patriotism, whose love for their native land and their holy religion 
fired them with an ardour to undergo {the greatest privation, difficulty, and 
danger, in the cause of their country, and to stimulate them to acts which 
appear in the sacred. records as .written in letters of fire, and claim the 
honour and praise of mankind in every age. Why shall it be said, then, that 
we have degenerated? Surely their blood flows in our veins, circulates 
through our pores, and will lead us to emulate them, when our services shall 
be called, for a country where we are treated as equals, and have all the rights 
of freedom granted us. And in this happy country, which has proved a home 
to the Israelite, I feel sure there beat many souls among us, which, should 
the time ever call for it, would stimulate us to rise and become Ehuds, and 
Gideons, and Maccabees in its behalf. And are there any among us who do 
not join me in this feeling? Ifthere are, I should esteem them but little 
worthy to enjoy the dominion of so excellent a pattern of virtue as our good 
and gracious Queen, or the wise laws by which this vast dominion is so. ably 
and equitably governed. I say, in the words of Sir Walter Scott, which that 
poet and writer,has embodied at the commencement of the sixth Canto of the 

If I know the aspirations that throb in the breasts of my brethren, and I 
think I do, then I may say that these words would touch none of them, 
But that one feeling animates them, one sentiment fills their souls, and this 
is love for the land which spreads its protecting wings over them, and gives 
them the free exercise of their religion, the free use of their reason, and all 


the blessings of {civilization and refined enjoyment by their suirrounding 
neighbours. | | 


A unanimous and cheerful vote of thanks testified the satisfaction 
experienced at this, Mr. Davis’s first lecture in the Jews and General 


Scientific and Literary Institution. 


TESTIMONIAL TO SAMUEL Moses, Esg.—Jews’ ORPHAN AsyLuM. 


} —On Sunday last, the gentlemen belonging to the Committee of this 


institution presented to Samuel Moses, Esq., a testimonial, consisting of 
a handsome silver claret. jug, suitably inscribed, in acknowledgment of 


their appreciation of his long and valuable services as treasurer of the 


charity. It was under feelings of considerable emotion that Mr. Moses. 
rose to respond to the impressive remarks of the president, Joseph — 
Sebag, Esq., who, in presenting this mark of the respect of the com- 
mittee themselves to the worthy treasurer, expatiated on the advantages: 
which had resulted to the funds of this charity by the advocacy of one 
individual, who had for the last seven years performed services peculiarly 
arduous and successful. The Treasurer expressed the gratification which. 
this circumstance had afforded him; and he felt assured that it would | 
only stimulate him to renewed efforts in promoting the praiseworthy — 
cause to which all present were equally and unanimously devoted, | 


‘Socigty ror Retrevine tHe Destitute ball at Willis’s 
rooms on Tuesday night last, was in the highest degree successful, 
whether we consider the numbers present near 400, or the donations 
announced nearly 400/. To B.S. Phillips, Esq., the President, who 
was most ably seconded by the committee and stewards, are the thanks 
of the friends of the charity due, and will we are certain be most cheer- 
fully accorded. The dancing commenced about nine o’clock, p.m., 


| which was.kept up with animation till five o’clock the followimg morn- 


ing, when the company departed, one and all expressing, by their 
animated countenances, how much they appreciated the care and atten-_ 


| tion evinced by the stewards for the comfort and happiness of the 
company. That the result of the ball, as shown by the large amount 
| of donations announced, must ‘e gratifying to every philanthropic heart 


we can readily surmise ; and we feel certain to none more so than the 
worthy president, as also all those who have assisted in this labour of 


-Liverroot.— Jewish Lapigs’ Benevotent Institution.—The 
Annual Meeting of the above Institution took place on Sunday last, at 
the Synagogue Chambers, Hardman Street. Owing to the indisposition 
of the President, Mrs. E. Hart, the chair was occupied by the Trea- 
surer, Mrs. M. S. Oppenheim. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. Hart, 
read the report and balance-sheet, which was adopted, and from which 
we glean, that during the year the Society has relieved 13 persons 
during sickness, 7 during their confinement, and 6 families during the 
week of mourning. The actual amount of relief given to the 26 appli- 
cants amounts to £33 7s. exclusive of medical attendance, clothing, &c. 
The balance in favour of the Society, is, we are pleased to state, 
£76 15s. 2d. Thanks were then voted to the various efficers for their 


| services during the past year.—The President (Mrs. E. Hart); Trea- 


surer (Mrs. M. S. Oppenheim), and Hon. Secretary (Mr. M. Hart), 
were then severally re-elected to fulfil the same offices during the 
ensuing year, a committee appointed, and the meeting terminated.— 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received, from a Friend to the Scriptural Enigmas, to be distributed as Prizes, three 
copies of Lissack’s “ Jewish Perseverance,” ; 

Essays on the Life of Absalon—Received, Essays signed L. P.—J. T. P.—M. J.— 
R. D. M.—Study to be worthy of your parents—Exemplary crimes require exem- 
plary justice—§. C.—H. H.—P. Q. M. L—A. A. : 

The writer of “ Suggestions ou Phenomena” will please to forward her name in con ¢dence. 

We shall be most happy to receive from the Rev. Rabbi Zipser, of Stuhlweisseaberg, 


Hun the continuation of his important, interesting, and learned article om the 
Peat wl the Sermon on the Mount, and such further continuance of his poptlar 


for the 


nduced to honour us with, | 
Hart and Levy, 


correspondence as he may be 1 
Received.—A 5s, relief ticket from Mrs. Stiebel 

relief of Henry Lazarus and family, of Gravel- 
* Eunice” in our next, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DIED, 
On the 18th inst,,.aged 46, Catherine, the beloved wife of S, Simmons, of 24, 
Chapel-strect, Edgeware Road, much regretted by her bereaved family and 


friends. 
Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
LECTURES. 


THuRSDAY EvENING next, March 4th, 1852, at 8 o’clock, 


Mr. EDWIN LANKESTER, M,.D., F.R.S., on Animalsand Animal Substances used © 


in the Arts and Manufactures, as illustrated in the Objects of the Great Exhibition. 
Admission: Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 
Fripay EvENING next, March 5th, at 8 o'clock, 
A LECTURE, | 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 2()s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Jewish Lying-In Charity, 
(Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. ) 
AND. | 
Widows’ Home Asylum. 
HE Governors, Subscribers, and Friends are respectfully informed, that a 
Dinner in aid of the above Charities, which have amalgamated for the purpose, 


will take place at Syed’s German Hotel, No. 39, Finsbury-square, on Tuesday, 
March 9th, 1852. | 


Mr, JOSEPH MITCHELL in the Chair. 

Mr. J. L. Cowan, President of the Lying-In Charity. 

Mr. S. Apranams, President of the Widows’ Hone. 
| Stewards, 


Messrs. L. Cohen, 


Messrs E Nathan, | 
J. Fieller, | S. Silver, V.P. 
H. Harris, J. Solomons, 
Joseph Lyons, I. Vallentine, 
John Mitchell, C. White, 
Joseph Myers, A. Woolf. 


Dinner on Table at Six o’clock precisely. 
Tickets 5s. cach, Dessert included, 


By order ISAAC VALLENTINE, Hon. Sec. 


JEWS ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 


.| OTICE is hereby given, that there is a Vacancy in the office of Secretary to the 


above Institution. Persons desirous of becoming Candidates to. fill the same 
must forward their application, together with satisfactory testimonials of character 
and ability for the office, addressed-to Samuel Moses, Esq., Treasurer, 14 and 15, 
Aldgate High-street, on or before the 5th of March next, of whom all particulars 
as regards qualifications and the duties of the office, may be obtained. 


JEWS ORPHAN ASYLU™, 
Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 


OTICE is hereby given, that a GENERAL CourRT oF THE GOVERNORS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS tothe above Charity will be holden on Sunday, March 7th, at 
Twelve for One o’clock precisely, to confirm the following resolution:—* That 
Vacancies be declared for the admission of Two additional Orphans deprived of One 
Parent only.” 


(By order) : G. FRANKLIN, See. pro tem. 


The Merthyr Congregation, 
ONSISTING of but Twenty Families, being in want of a proper Place of Worship, 
appeal to their co-religionists for assistance, and trust their appeal will be responded 
to with the same spirit of liberality which has been shewn to other congregations similarly 
situated. | | | 
The following Donations are thankfully acknowledged :— 


Rev, Dr. ApLER, Curer £0.10 6) Simon L, Harris, Esq., chyr £0 10 6 
Joseph Barnett, Esq., Merthyr- 10 10 0} L. Levi, Esq.,Carmarthen  - 1 1 0 
Ephraim Harris, Esq., ditto - 5 5 0| Messrs, Louis and Miers, Birm- 

‘Samuel Noham, Esq., ditto 5 5 ingham— - - 
Levi Nayton, Esq., ditto - - 9 5 0} David M. Goodman, Esq., Pon- 

Samuel Cohen, Esq., ditto - typridd:.. - 
Hyman Lyon, Esq, ditto - 4 4 0| John Cohen, Esq., Tredegar - 1 1 0 
Harris Goodman, Esq., ditto - 3 38 0) Jacob Drauff, Esq., Newport - 010 6 
Solomon Bloom, Esq., ditto - 1 1 0}|Solomon Joseph, Esq., ditto - 0 5 0 | 
Rev. Harris Isaac, ditto - §- 1 1 0| Moss Rothschild, Esq., Bristol - 0 5 0 
Moses L, Isaac, Esq., ditto. - 1 1 0/Samuel Platmeur, Esq., ditto - 010 6 
Yentub Levi, Esq., ditto - - 1 0) B. Lyons, Esq., Cardiff - -: 0:10. 6. 
Henry Barnett, Esq., ditto - 1 1. 0;M.L. Green, Esq., London - 010 6 
Abraham Jacob, Esq., ditto - 1 1 0) L. Green, ditto - 
Samuel Cohen, Esq., ditto - 1 1 0O|C. I. Green, Esq., ditto - - 010 6 
Lewis Barnett, Esq., ditto - 010 6); Rev. A. L. Green, ditto - - 010 6 
George Goodman, jun,,Esq.ditto © 10 6,| Michael Cohen, Esq.,ditto - 010 6 
Mark Goodman, Esq, ditto - 010 6!H, Tallerman, Esq., ditto -.0 10.6 

Further Donations will be thankfully received by the Rev. A. L. Green, Duke-street, 


Aldgate, London, 


Board and Residence at the West End. 

Tt MISSES ALEXANDER beg respectfully to inform the Jewish Public, that 

Ladies and Gentlemen may be accommodated at their establishment with 
every degree of comfort and domestic attention, either by joining their family 
circle, or occupying separate apartments exclusively.A party of Gentlemen, also, 
wishing to join in the occupation of separate apartments, may be accommodated 
with an elegant suite of roomsentirely to themselves. Ladies or Gentlemen whose 
object is to combine economy with respectability, will please apply to the Misses 


ALEXANDER, No. 10, Bedford Street, corner of Chandos Street, Strand. References 
exchanged. 


Ladies or Gentlemen 


(ss be accommodated with Board and Lodging, or with Board only, on reasonable 
V terms, at Mrs. Minuincen’s, 40, GREAT PRESCOTT-STREET, GOODMAN’s FreLps 


To Tailors’ and salesmen. 
Wyanteo immediately, respectable young men, ‘good Salesmen, wel! acquainted 


with the business, and of th h busi habits. Applyt ; 
38, Grusechurch orough business habi pply to Mr Hyam, 


between eleven and twelve in the morning. 
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the social and moral condition of all classes, a faithful trans 


Interesting Nez 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols,, 

BEN DIAEN, THE 
BY MARY HOWITT, 

Adapted from the Danish of Goldschmidt, 

** At the moment (says Mrs. Howitt, in her Preface) when w 


JACOB 


© are searchin 


feelings of the Jews, presented by one of themselves, cannot fail or ne the |i 
These pages unlock, as it were, that mysterious and sealed book thei Welcome, 
Jew, and enable us to peruse the history of a human soul, which is as interes Of the 
it is new; at the same time that it makes us familiarly acquainted with thea as 
life, manners, and feelings of a portion of the community which js * € domestic 
little known as if it belonged to another hemisphere.” Beneral as 
“‘ This tale has the fascination and value of a glimpse into 
We heartily commend the novel.”?—A theneum. & MOst strange world 


Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


into 
fe ang 


Western Synagogue Chambers, 
St. Alban's Place, St: James's. 
THE REV. M. B. LEVY, 


MINISTER OF THE ABOVE SyNacogur, 


r TIMATES to his co-religionists residing at the Western part of the Metropol. 
that he is about opening an EvEntnG Crass, for the Instruction of Yout) 
HEBREW Language and its sublime literature, ; om 
Persons desirous of affording their sons a grammatical knowl 
Scriptures, and willing to send them to the above Class 
as only a limited number of Pupils will be received. 
Terms Moprrats. Hours of attendance, and other necessary inform 
known, on application to the Rey. M. B. Levy, addressed as above, 


10 edge of the Sacred 
» are solicited to do so forthwith 


ation, mav be 


Mr. LEWIS JACKSON, 


RINCIPAL of the Brussels Academy for Young Gentlemen of the Jewish Per. 

_ guasion, has the honour of informing his Friends and Patrons, that as his 
avocations will not admit of his visiting England henceforth more than onc 
viz., at the Passover Holidays, he respectfully begs those who mav be des 
confiding their children to him ‘to prepare accordingly. ge | 
As an English School, its routine embraces all the branches of a Collegiate 


~~ 


a year, 
lrous of 


_ Education, both Classical, Commercial, and Mathematical. The Pupils constant); 


enjoy the fond care of home. Rapid proficiency in the English, French, and Ger. 
man languages, is insured, by the constant supervision of native resident Professors. 
No VACATIONS—No SEPARATE TABLE. For particulars apply to No. 25, Norfolk. 
street, Strand; 79, Fenchurch-street, City; or of Mr. Lewis Jackson, Legal Inter- 


_ preter to the Court of Appeal, Kilerbeek lez Bruxelles. 


Wouth’s Benevolent Society. 
| INsTITUTED A.M. 5603—1843. | 
To provide Indigent Jewish Youths with means to obtain an: honest livelihood, by 
Apprenticeship and otherwese, 
Miasters Wanted. 
J\HIE Committee of the above Society hereby give notice, that they meet every 
sixth week to consider the binding of applicants. Masters in working trades, 
having Vacancies for Youths as Apprentices, are desired to apply to the Hon, Sec., 
with every information, from whom particulars respecting Premiums, etc. may be 
obtained. 
Intending Applicants are informed that the next Relief Meeting will be held on 
Sunday, the 21st of March next. | | 


All applications for the above Meeting to be made in writing on or before Sunday, 
the 14th of March next, to | | 


LEON L. ISAACS, Hon. Sec., 


23rd February, 1852. Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street. 


Society for Relieving the Poor in Confined © 
Miourning. 


J OTICE is hereby siven, that in accordance with a Resolution passed at a 
Committee Meeting of the above Society, held on Monday, I'eb. 16th, 182. 
the office of Secretary is declared vacant. Salary £6 per Annum. . 


All applications to be addressed to Mr, Phillip Levy, 55, Houndsditch, on or 
before March 7th, 1852. | 


PHILLIP LEVY, Hon. Sec. pro tem. 


To the Jewish Congregation. 

O BE LET, with immediate possession, Aspen House Academy and Commercial 
I Boarding House, situated 59, Parrock-street, Milton next Gravesend. It com- 
mands a view of the River, and is in every respect well calculated for the Business 
it has been engaged in, and which the late proprietor has carried on successfully 
for the last seventeen yesrs. The House consists of nine rooms, a garden back and 
front; Rent and Taxes £36 per annum. Any person requiring such a Busines 
will find this an excellent opportunity. Further particulars may be koown OY 
applying to Miss Martin, asabove. A death in the fumily ws the only cause of 
proprietor leaving. ) 


s 


MISSES BENSUSAN, 
Milliners and Dress Makers, 
17, Providence Row, Finsbury. 


T\RESSES and Mantles Braided on very moderate terms.—Children’s Frocks a 
Cloaks Made and Braided.—All kinds of Plain Needlework.—Lessons 8! 


the Art of Modelling Flowers in Wax, Six for One Guinea.—Vases filled to order. 


USWORTH COLLIERY, Usworth, Durham. 
Owners, Messrs. D. Jonassohn and Co. 


the 
HE undersigned has been appointed Sole Agent for the sale in —_ . P 
JONASSOHN’S WALLS-END, a good second-class Coal, large in oe pay? 
strong quality, and well-adapted for all ordinary purposes where a first-c 
not desired. | 
Price, delivered within four miles of the General Post-Office, 18s. 64. pet 


Cash on delivery. 
25, Coal Exchange, February, 1852. FREDERIC ROWTO™ 


EVERAL Single Young Men, in the Outfitting Business, in Manchestet- 


in own 
Salaries will be given, and a comfortable Home provided. Ae 
hand-writing, stating age, last and former situatious, salary requiree, 


to “ Director,” Post Office, Manchester. tiem 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, paward 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and pu 24  raydsaitel in th 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, <*> 7, Duciersireeh 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool ; M. i. Soe. id. 
Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Bink” 27> 
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